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A CHALLENGE 


In 1944 approximately 32,000 peo- 
ple were killed and 4,800,000 were 
injured—all victims of home accidents 
which could have been prevented. 

This tremendous toll, while 4 per 
cent below that of the previous year, 
points to the need for greatly intensi- 
fied effort in the prevention of home 
accidents. It is a challenge to every 
organization and to every individual 
in America. 

Two years ago, the National Safety 
Council adopted a three-point pro- 
gram which furnishes an excellent 
basis for a concentrated attack on all 
types of accidents in the home. Re- 
duced to bare essentials, the purposes 
of this program are as follows: 

1. To eliminate hazards in the de- 
sign and of the 
home. 

2. To help establish definite safety 
standards for the manufacture 
of all household equipment and 
to help develop effective safety 
devices. 
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3. To develop and promote a broad 
educational program of accident 
prevention which will 
every community and every 
home in America. 


reach 





National Farm Safety Week 

Nationwide attention will be 
focused July 22 to 28 on Na- 
tional Farm Safety Week. Farm 
leaders, organizations and indi- 
viduals in all farm areas will 
cooperate in developing a year- 
round program of accident pre- 
vention on the farm. 
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—@HOME CANNERS, BEWARE! 





ILLIONS of families have re- 

ceived many benefits from store- 
rooms well stocked with home pre- 
served food, much of it from their 
own gardens. Although many acci- 
dents have occurred during home can- 
ning and the hazards should not be 
minimized, processing foods at home 
ordinarily is not dangerous. Rules for 
safe canning are simple to follow and 
authoritative assistance (such as that 
given by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture) is available to 
every home canner at no expense. 


Planning will do much to remove 
all dangers in home canning. Decide 
upon the amount of food needed for 
your family and then plan each day’s 
work so that you process only 
what you can do without becoming 
fatigued. Haste and fatigue encour- 
age accidents. 


Before the start of the canning 
season, check all canning equipment 
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carefully to be certain that it is in 
good working condition. It is wise 
to have the entire pressure canner 
checked by state or local authorities 
or by qualified commercial organiza- 
tions. Dial-type gauges should be 
checked before every canning season. 
The openings to the pet cock, pressure 
gauge and safety valve must be kept 
clean. 


Safe kitchen practices are espe- 
cially important to prevent accidents 
while canning. Be sure to turn the 
handles of utensils to the back of the 
range so that they will not be tipped 
over; never reach across steaming 
kettles or lighted burners; use pot 
holders to move hot kettles; and if 
food or liquid is spilled on the floor 
wipe it up immediately to avoid falls. 


The cartoons on the following 
pages demonstrate in an entertaining 
way some of the common causes of 
home canning accidents. 








"You Can't Can Without Tools" 





In addition to the steam pressure 
canner, water-bath canner and jars, 
most of the other canning equipment 
needed will be found right in your 
own kitchen. To increase efficiency, 
make use of timesaving equipment 
such as: sharp knives for each cut- 
ting task, cutting boards, fruit and 
vegetable peelers, pear coring hook, 
jar lifters, wide-mouthed funnels for 
filling jars, colander, and long-han- 
dled ladles and spoons. 


“Get a Good Grip, Maw!" 





When 


removing jars from the 
canner, use approved tongs and be 
certain that they are in good condi- 
tion. Remove the jars by grasping 
the jar by the shoulder and not by 
the metal cap. Place hot jars on 
wooden rack or on several thicknesses 
of towels or paper, away from drafts 
to avoid sudden changes of tempera- 
ture which may cause breakage of 
jars. 
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“Beware of Block Busters!" 


Oven canning is dangerous and 
should not be used under any circum- 
stance.- Explosions from oven can- 
ning have resulted in painful scalds, 
severe cuts, loss of eyesight, and 
other serious injuries to the home- 
maker or to members of her family. 


Extensive damage to kitchens and 
equipment resulted in many cases. 


“Don't Blow Your Top" 
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Pressure canners vary considerably 
in the details of operation. Read the 
instructions for your canner carefully. 


When the processing is complete, 
wait until the pressure gauge regis- 
ters zero. Then open the pet cock 
gradually. When steam stops issuing 
from the canner, lift back of cover 
first so that steam escapes away from 


you. 
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"Glass Jars Should be Babied!" 





Select standard glass containers, 
especially manufactured for home 
canning. Discard jars with flaws or 
chipped edges. They may cause seri- 
ous cuts. If jars are broken, sweep 
up carefully with broom and dustpan. 


Wash jars in hot soapy water and 
rinse thoroughly. Keep in hot water 
until used. 


& “Tragedy in the Pantry!" 
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Children and pets should be “farmed 
out” or provided with interests else- 
where while you are canning. 


If food or liquid is spilled on the 
floor, it should be wiped up immedi- 
ately so that you or some member of 
the family does not slip and fall. 
Broken bones and painful bruises 
often result from falls in the kitchen. 


"Just Plain Poison!" 





When jars are cold, test seal and 
store in a cool dark place on secure 
shelves. Place them back far enough 
on the shelf so that they cannot fall. 


Use an approved stepladder (not a 
chair or box) when storing your 
canned products or when removing 
them from high shelves. 








Cartoons reprinted, courtesy of Aetna 
Life Affiliated Companies. 
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Botulism is the name of a poison- 
ing which may be caused by eating 
improperly canned non-acid foods. 
The safe way-to can all low-acid or 
non-acid vegetables, meats, poultry 
and fish is to use the steam pressure 
canner. 


(For other safe canning practices 
refer to the National Safety Council 
leaflet, “Home Canning Without Acci- 
dents.”’) 








By William Davidson 


Architectural Engineer, National Safety Council 


N EVERY HOME, the beauty of 
] design is supported by an impor- 
tant functional space known as the 
utility area. 


This basement or utility area may 
never meet the living room on a basis 
of social equality, but let the stoker 
or oil burner fail on a cold night and 


note which you consider the more 
important. 
Whether the utility area of the 


home is in the basement or on the 
main-fioor level varies with the local- 
ity in which you live. The location of 
this area has become a controversial 
question. 


Those who prefer a basement, point 
out that it affords liberal space for 
heating and laundry equipment, food 
storage, and also space which may be 
used for family recreation. Many be- 
lieve that in cold climates, the main- 
floor rooms are more comfortable if 
basement space has been allowed. 
This basement space can be created 
at a relatively low cost and without 
encroaching upon the area of the lot. 


The utility room, on the other hand, 
is sponsored by those who maintain 
that the logical location is at the con- 
venient main-floor level. The use of 
stairways is eliminated, clothes are 
washed adjacent to the outdoor dry- 
ing yard, ironing can be done in this 
area, and the modern heating plant, 
because of its compactness, can fit 







into an economically sized room. A 
work bench can be located here, and 
with full sized windows, this location 
makes a more pleasant and desirable 
work space. 


The records of the National Safety 
Council tend to support the fact that 
the main-floor utility room is safer 
than the basement, due to the atimi-@ 
nation of the service stairway. There 
are, however, many factors to be con- 
sidered in making the choice. 


The central heating unit should 
rest on a non-combustible base, ex- 
cept in the case of a wet base boiler 
with water cooled sections under the 
ash pit. It will be not nearer than 
24 inches to any woodwork unless the 
woodwork is insulated. Smoke pipes 
should not pass through combustible 
partitions unless they have a 4-inch 
clearance and are _ provided with 
double metal ventilated thimbles. 


The size of the laundry area is de- 
termined by the equipment. The i 
newest type of washer (cycle) which 
has hot and cold water connections 
will wash the clothes, rinse them and | 
partially dry them. Other types of 
equipment will require additional | 
room for laundry trays. It is impor- i 
tant that a three wire (ground) 
water-proof electric cable furnish cur- j 
rent to any washer to eliminate the 
possibility of electric shock. Floor ; 
cabinets may be designed for storing 
the ironer and washer so that they 
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may be rolled under cover when not 
in use. 


Storage should be provided for 
home canned foods, winter vegetables 
and fruits. In the basement, it is not 
difficult to provide cool storage, but 
in the main-floor utility room, it is 
desirable to have a well-built food 
cabinet with adjustable fresh air 
vents through the outside wall so 
that the temperature may be regu- 
lated. 


Store screens and storm sash at 
the ground level, if possible. This will 
eliminate the necessity of carrying 
them up and down the basement 
stairs. 


The basement stairway should be 
built with uniform risers and treads. 
The first step should be at least 30 
inches from the door which opens 
into the hall. The stairway should 





have a securely braced and continu- 
ous hand rail. 


The main gas and water valves 
should be clearly marked so that they 
may be quickly closed in an emer- 
gency. 

If the condensation of moisture 
from water pipes collects on the 
floor causing a slipping hazard, wrap 
the pipes with several thicknesses of 
felt. 


Whether your home has a basement 
or a utility room, safe housekeeping 
is extremely important. Stairs and 
passageways must be kept free of 
tripping hazards, low-hanging clothes 
lines or pipes should be eliminated 
and all equipment should be kept in 
good condition. 

Begin to-day to make your home 
safe and efficient ‘from the bottom 
up.” 
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I'm so sorry, Mrs. Snodgrass, I forgot my iron while | was 
telephoning. 


Rep-zinted by Special Permission of Chicago Tribune 
New York News Syndicete Inc, New York 
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Reproduced by Special Permission of 
Saturday Evening Post, Copyright 1944 
by Curtis Publishing Company 
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KATHARINE FISHER 


DIRECTOR, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


HEN ELMO ROPER, leading 

public-opinion analyst, made a 
survey of national-magazine reader- 
ship, he came to the conclusion that 
Good Housekeeping is read by more 
than 8,000,000 women, and has more 
readers per copy than any other 
women’s magazine of large circula- 
tion. This is good news for home- 
safety workers because Good House- 
keeping has always had a well-defined 


editorial program for teaching its 
readers to avoid the hazards and 
habits that lead to accidents in the 
home. 


The spark plug of Good Housekeep- 
ing’s home-safety program is Katha- 
rine Fisher, Director of Good 
Housekeeping Institute. As a home 
economist. whose entire career has 
been spent in teaching homemakers 
how to create happier homes, she 
feels that she would be failing in her 
job if she did not use every means at 
her command to meet the challenge 
of our high home-accident rate. 


Miss Fisher has been the Institute’s 
director for more than 20 years. Be- 
fore joining the Institute, Miss Fisher 
was a member of the faculty of 
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Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City, 


where sh¢ge. 
taught home economics to graduat @) 4 { 


teachers and teachers-to-be. Prior to 
that, Miss Fisher was Head of the 
School of Household Science, Mac- 
Donald College, McGill University, 
Montreal, Canada. In Canada, Miss 
Fisher is still remembered for pio- 
neering work leading to the organi- 
zation of the Women’s Institutes of 
the Province of Quebec, a govern- 
mental project similar to the home 
demonstration work carried on by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Besides being a much sought-aitter 
speaker on the programs of national, 
state and local safety meetings, Miss 
Fisher is a member of the Home 
Safety Committee of the National 
Safety Council, the Home and Farm 
Safety Advisory Committee of the 
New York State Department of 
Health, and the Home Safety Com- 
mittee of the Greater New York 
Safety Council. Many of the ideas 
and suggestions she has made at 
safety meetings are bearing fruit, one 
of them, industry’s current off-the 
job accident program. 
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SAFETY HINTS 
for HOMEMAKERS 


If you are canning corn in your 
pressure canner this year, make a 
corn cutting block to simplify the 
task of removing the corn from the 
cob. This block may be made of hard 
wood, 1 inch thick and approximately 
4 inches square. A four-penny shingle 
nail is driven through the center. To 
use the block, fasten the ear of corn 
on the protruding point of the nail 
and with a sharp knife cut the corn 
from the cob, cutting downward and 
holding the top of the ear of corn and 
turning as you cut. Put the cutting 
block safely away after using it. 








Corn cutting block. 


Plan to bring all the supplies you 
need from the basement or storage 
shelves at one time. Keep a sturdy 
basket for carrying the supplies, but 
don't overload it. 


Try cutting marshmallows, celery, 
and dates with the kitchen scissors. 
It is easier, quicker and safer. 


If your kitchen is large, try put- 
ting casters on a small kitchen table 
so that it may be moved wherever 
needed. Be certain that the legs of 
the table are securely braced. Use 
this utility table to transfer food from 
one part of the kitchen to another or 
from kitchen to dining room. 
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ta. the 
TRUTH 


Every year, burns account for 
from 5,000 to 6,000 home fatali- 
ties. Of these, approximately 
200 persons die and more than 
1,000 are injured in fires caused 
by home dry cleaning. 
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From the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association comes this 
story about a princess: 

Since the War, many 
princesses have had to do 
many of their own house- 
hold tasks. Princess Ghika, 
wife of an adjutant of King 
Ferdinand who once ruled 
Bulgaria, was no exception. 
She was cleaning her own 
gloves. 

Using benzine, she stood 
close to a fire and the 
gloves ignited. With her 
hands and face and beauti- 
ful long hair aflame, she 
ran to her husband’s room, 
where a blanket was thrown 
over her. Aid was too late, 
and she died in a few 
minutes after intense suf- 
fering. 

The princess was a young 
woman only 23 years old. 
Before her marriage she 
was Princess Rodowa of 
Russia. 

Home dry cleaning with 
cleaners, like benzine or 
gasoline is dangerous. Even 
for a princess. 
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Caution: Gasoline is sold only 
for use in engines and not for 
dry cleaning. A pint of gasoline 
will propel an automobile ap- 
proximately two miles; draw 
your own conclusions. 











WHAT'S GOING ON? 





In Massachusetts 


LLUSTRATIVE of the cooperation 

which can be secured among a 
variety of community organizations 
in promoting home safety, is a re- 
port received from the Massachusetts 
Safety Council. 



















The report describes the local ob- 
servance of an “Accident Prevention 
Week” in Cambridge, and tells how 
the Safety Council and the American 
Red Cross, working together, secured 
the cooperation of business organiza- 
tions and hospitals in developing the 
program for the week. 

A special imprint was placed on all 
electric light bills mailed out by the 
Cambridge Electric Light Company 
during the month preceding the pro- 
gram. The imprint also called atten- 
tion to the free Home Safety Courses 





offered by the Cambridge 
American Red Cross. 
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The hospital cooperation consisted 
of the recording of statistics on the 
treatment of accident victims. ad- 
mitted to the hospitals or treated in 
their emergency rooms. The tabula- 
tion of this statistical material is now 
in progress, and is expected to show 
types of accidents and areas of the 
city most in need of preventive 
activities. 

One feature of the observance of 
Cambridge’s Accident Prevention 
Week was a special window display @@® 
arranged by the Massachusetts a ® 
Council and the Cambridge Red Cross. 

The display was prominently placed 

in the window of the Cambridge Elec- 

tric Company and attracted wide in- ° 
terest. 
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In New York 


Plans for expanding home safety 
rograms were charted at the Second 
Women’s Home Safety Conference in 
New York City, March 21. The all- 
day meeting was conducted in the 
New York Herald Tribune conference 
room under the auspices of the 
Greater New York Safety Council 
and the New York State Department 
of Health, with the cooperation of the 
American Women’s Voluntary Serv- 
ices and the New York Herald Tri- 
bune. 


The group of more than 150 dis- 
tinguished women representatives of 
50 organizations and as many profes- 
sions was welcomed by Mrs. Grace 
Allen Bangs, Director of Club Service 
Bureau of the New York Herald Tri- 
bune. 


The Hon. Genevieve Earle, Minority 
Leader, Council of the City of New 
York, began the morning session with 
the topic “New York City’s Concern 
for Home Safety.” ° 


In her “Memo to Manufacturers,” 
Miss Eloise Davison, Director of 
Home Institute, New York Herald 
Tribune, suggested safety features 
which the homemaker will want in 
her post-war home. 


Miss Pauline E. Mandigo, Vice 
President of Women’s Activities, Na- 
tional Safety Council, appealed to 
women to become safety conscious in 
her talk, “It’s Your Life.” 


Other speakers included women in 
the fields of home economics, archi- 
tecture, government, industry, public 
health, education and publicity as 
well as members of safety councils 
and of national and state organiza- 
tions. 


To Keep Them Safe 


To Keep Them Safe is a safety 
handbook for club leaders prepared 
by the Women’s Division of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, 800 Chrysler 
Building, New York City. 


This handbook gives excellent sug- 
gestions for a wide variety of club 


programs and is a challenge to club 
leaders to interest their fellow-mem- 


bers in the cause of safety. 
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7 IT AIN'T SAFE" 


F “IT AIN’T SAFE,” make it safe. 
I The good old summertime is sun 
time and fun time for the whole 
family. The following tips will also 
help to make it a safe time. 


Encourage vacation-minded children 
to stay off the streets by supplying 
safe play equipment in their own 
yards. Carefully check the ropes or 
chains on swings and replace them 
if they are defective. Pick up all 
broken glass, old boards, nails and 
debris in the yard, giving special at- 
tention to the sand pile. 


Be certain that the window screens 
are in good condition and that they 
are securely fastened to protect chil- 
dren from falling out. 


Avoid over-exposure to the sun. 
It is wise to protect the head by 
wearing a hat if you are going to be 
out in the sun for any length of time. 


Curtains should be securely tied so 
that sudden summer drafts from open 
windows do not blow them over the 
range and cause a fire. 

Electric fans bring a welcome re- 
lief from summer heat, but they may 
cause an unwelcome accident if left 
within reach of children. 


Put garden tools away immediately 
after using them. Store them where 
they cannot fall and so that they do 
not become tripping hazards. 
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HOME ACCIDENTS 


HOME SAFETY TECHNICAL COMMITTEE MEETS 


MEETING of the Technical Ad- 
Few Committee of the Home 
Safety Division was held in the Na- 
tional Safety Council offices on April 
4. This committee enthusiastically 
accepted its responsibility for assist- 
ing in accident prevention through 
better design and construction of 
houses and of household equipment. 


The 
master check list for “built-in” safety 
architects, 


committee is preparing a 
for circulation 
builders, bankers and equipment man- 
The preparation of such 


among 


ufacturers. 


a check list is difficult and represents 
the compilation of data from many 


sources and the reconciliation of wide 
differences of opinion. 

Members of the committee are: 
George Alder, Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute; Carl F. Boester, Purdue Re- 
search Foundation; Clarence Farrier, 
National Housing Agency; Franklin 
Hardinge, U. S. Savings and Loan 
League; George Fred Keck, Archi- 
tect; H. Evert Kincaid, Chicago Plan 
Commission; Joseph E. Merrion, Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders; 
George H. Patterson, Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America; 
Tyler Stewart Rogers, Owens-Corn- 
ing Fiberglas Corporation; Henry 
Wright, Architectural Forum; and 
William W. Wurster, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 
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Seated, left to right: Carl F. Boester, Henry Wright, Dennis Organ, George H. Patterson, George Alder, 
and George Fred Keck. 


Standing, left to right: William Davidson, Tyler Stewart Rogers, William W. Wursier, Clarence Farrier, 
Franklin Hardinge, H. Evert Kincaid, and Thomas Fansler. 
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@ WHAT DO YOU THINK? 





NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL - HOME DIVISION 





A 


Questionnaire on Safe Wey to Cerry « Baby Downsteirs. 











Which of the two methods of carrying a baby while going downstairs is safer? fa B | 


Why? 





" " ai luaJon ” MING 
Is the "safety factor" difference between the two methods | MAJOR or MINOR 


t a 


a 
Is there a better method that you practice and thet you teach young mothers? | YES NO | 


(If yes, pleese illustrate on reverse side.) 


Please sign and return to 
Home Division 
National Sefety Council 

| 20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago, 6, Illinois 


Signed 





Title 





Organization 













HE ABOVE questionnaire was 

sent to all pediatricians in Chi- 
cago and to representative groups of 
public health nurses. Figure A might 
be called the old-fashioned method of 
carrying a baby; Figure B has been 
called the “football hold.” 


A study of the 51 returned ques- 
ionnaires revealed that Figure A re- 
ceived 28 votes and Figure B, 23 
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votes. The pediatricians favored B, 
the nurses were slightly in favor of A. 


Only one person suggested a method 
other than those shown. Thirty-five 
thought the difference in safety a 
major factor. 


Opinion is fairly well divided. What 
do you think? Ideas and suggestions 
from our readers will be appreciated. 
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POSTERS TEACH SAFETY 


Life-saving posters teach a home safety 
lesson when displayed in club rooms, meeting 


halls and wherever they may be used to pro- 
mote the idea that home safety is an im- 
portant part of homemaking. 

These home safety posters are attractively 
made up in two or more colors and a set of 
10 sells for 25 cents. 


National Safety Council 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 





